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A SURVEY OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
CONCERNING CLASSICAL GREEK 
LYRIC POETRY 


(Continued from Vol. XLVII, No. 3, Nov. 30, 1933.) 


6. Melic Choral Poetry (excluding Pindar and 
Bacchylides) 


Aleman. Denys L. Page, Aleman, The Partheneion 
(Oxford 1951, pp. xi, 179): This is an authoritative and 
comprehensive study of the great Laconian choral lyric 
fragment, containing transcription of the papyrus, text, 
translation, essays on interpretation (Legend, Choir, Re- 
ligious Ceremony, Supplementary Notes) and on _ the 
dialect, followed by appendices on the date (seventh cen- 
tury, no more exact date is feasible) and place of birth 
(probably Lydia) of Aleman. The whole book is in 
a spirit of enlightened conservatism, and, though not all 
the problems are discussed fully enough to satisfy every 
expert, for general purposes it may be regarded as a 
definitive work on the subject. Felix Scheidweiler, “Zu 
Alkmans Parthenion,” RhM 93 (1950) 242-249, contains 
notes on four passages of the poem: a new and rather 
adventurous restoration of the opening line; interpreta- 
tion of 57 ff., insisting, as Page does, that not Hagesi- 
chora but a third maiden is the one “second to Agido” ; 
an emendation in line 63 and consequent interpretation 


of the context; interpretation of the closing verses, largely 
like that of Page. Filippo Maria Pontani, “Note Alc- 
manee,” Maia 3 (1950) 33-53, comments on the text, 
metre, and interpretation of a number of fragments (7, 
37, 58, 92, 94, 101, 109). German Hafner, “Margos 
Eros,” MH 8 (1951) 137-143, discusses illustrations in 
art of the depiction of Eros in Aleman fr. 36. Lidia 
Massa Positano, “Nugae, V: Sul frammento 52 di Alc- 
mane,” PP 1 (1946) 367-369, interprets the line to mean 
“It (a grain of wheat) is ground at the mill and ground 
at the banquet.” A. M. Desrousseaux, “Sur deux frag- 
ments lyriques,” REG 65 (1952) 40-42, proposes a new 
reading of fr. 92, altogether different from that of Bergk 
and Diehl. P. Chantraine and J. Irigoin, “Aleman, Frag- 
ment 74 B Bergk, ie. 55 Diehl,” REG 64 (1951) 1-3, 
read makonian (gen. pl.) for makénidén. W. D. Wood- 
head, “A Fragment of Alkman,” Phoenix 3 (1949) 14, 
translates in verse fr. 58. 

Ibycus. Filippo Maria Pontani, “Ibico,” G/F 2 (1949) 
307-317, gives a general criticism of the poetry of I. 
The “epic” fragment (3) is (not without justification) 
called tiresome and mediocre. The love poems fare 
better. P. makes close comparisons with poems of 
Sappho, in search of the specific qualities of I. D. L. 
Page, ‘“Ibycus’ Poem in Honour of Polycrates,” Aegyp- 
tus 31 (1951) 158-176, gives text, translation, and metri- 
cal, dialectal, and interpretative commentary on the 
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poem. The dialect is basically epic, a little influenced 
by Doric, and with some Acolic forms. The poem, 
“Spiritless and trivial,” is the oldest example of “purely 
Page refutes the suggested attribu- 
tion to Stesichorus; the poem is by Ibycus or by an 
inferior poet of the school of Ibycus. D. L. Page, “The 
New Fragment of Ibyeus in POxy 2260,” CR 67 [=N. 
S. 3] (1953) 1-2, makes supplements and comments on 
what appears to be a commentary on a_ poetic text 
concerning the birth of Athena, published in POxy xx 
(1952). Reference seems to be made in the fragment 


secular encomium.” 


to a passage in I. describing this mythological event. 


Simonides. L. A. Stella, “Studi Simonidei, 1: Per la 
cronologia di Simonide,” R/C 24 (1946) 1-24, argues 
for the later birth date given in Suidas, i. e. 532-529, 
rather than 556-553 (almost universally accepted now), 
and supposes S. to have died about 450. The logic of 
the case so far as the date of birth is concerned is good: 
most of the circumstances of S.’s life fit the later date 
better. But the most definite evidence points to the 
earlier date. Stella declares the epigram (fr. 77) ac- 
cording to which S. was eighty in 477/6 to be a Hellen- 
istic forgery; and that the S. who was under the patron- 
age of Hipparchus was our poet’s grandfather. (Cf. 
Marm. Par. 49.) B. A. van Groningen, “Simonide et 
les Thessaliens,” \Jnemosyne, Ser. 4, 1 (1948) 1-7: 
from a Plutarchean anecdote about S., van G. surmises 
that in the poetry which he wrote for Thessalians S. 
included no myths; the fragments of S.’s poetry confirm 
the hypothesis. Reinhold Merkelbach, ‘Bettelgedichte 
(Theokrit, Simonides, und Walther von der Vogel- 
weide),” RAM 95 (1952) 312-327: Theocritus’ Charites 
(16) has long been known to manifest strong influence 
of choral lyric, particularly of S. It has in it also 
elements of “beggar poetry,” poetry that asks, in effect, 
for a hand-out. In many cultures, begging verses are 
sung by children on certain festive occasions; ancient 
Greek examples are the Rhodian Swallow Song, and 
the Coronistae of Phoenix of Colophon. Can choral 
lyricists have written such poetry? Choral lyric was 
influenced by the verses of other popular celebrations 
(e. g. Pindar fr. 84 and Paecan 1) and it is altogether 
possible, M. argues, that the begging song also found 
its place in choral lyric. M. believes that Theocritus’ 
poem is based on an actual poem of S. Begging poetry 
of other countries, especially of medieval Germany 
(here Walther von der Vogelweide is the main figure) 
is adduced in support of the existence and recognition 
of the type. Gennaro Perrotta, “I] Lamento di Danae,” 
Maia 4 (1951) 81-117: a detailed consideration of the 
poem (fr. 13) in three parts, text, metre, and literary 
analysis; there is also a verse translation. P. regards 
the text of Diehl as “abbastanza buono,” and makes six 
relatively slight departures from it, none of which are 
new conjectures. The section on metre, the longest, 
follows Wilamowitz’s second (in Griechische Verskunst) 


strophic dividing points, but gives a new metrical analy- 
sis. P. believes that the fragment preserves for us the 
heart of the poem, and that the final line of the frag- 
ment was the “punto piu alto”; the rest must have gone 
swiftly, for S. was too keen an artist to fall into the 
error of risking an anticlimax. D. L. Page, “Simon- 
idea,’ JHS 71 (1951) 133-142, discusses three frag- 
ments, first and mainly fr. 13. In contrast to Perrotta, 
with his new metrical scheme, Page is sceptical: we 
cannot find correspondences—even those found by Wila- 
mowitz are illusory—because they are not there; what we 
have is very possibly the last part of the antistrophe, 
the epode, and the beginning of the strophe. There is 
probably a little overlap: there is correspondence between 
the first and the last phrases of our fragment. On this 
basis, the fragment does not need extensive emendation. 
Page offers a mildly emended text and a translation. On 
fr. 22, Page argues that the opening words simply mean 
that “Crius was fleeced”; this Crius is the same as the 
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Aeginetan leader in Herodotus 6.50. In fr. 40, Page 
reads k’apekélue for katekélue. J. A. Davison, “Profes- 
sor Page’s Simonidea: A Note,” JHS 72 (1952) 120, 
justifies a reading of Ahrens’ in fr. 13 (against Page). 

Frankel (Dicht. und Phil.) has separate sections on 
Aleman (pp. 217-230), Ibycus (364-378), and Simonides 
(391-419). The pages on Alcman are mainly devoted to 
an analysis of the Partheneion. F. lays a good deal of 
stress on the combination of two different influences on 
A., his Spartan environment and his eastern background. 
Two of the fragments of Ibycus (6 and 7), F. believes, 
reveal him as ‘“‘a master of the highest rank.” There is 
in them a new kind of unity, a continuity of underlying 
theme that approaches the classical manner. F. doubts 
if the unhappy epic fragment (3) is by I., and regards 
it as “less absurd” to ascribe it to Stesichorus. On pp. 
377-378 there is an interesting comparison of the devel- 
opment in literature late in the sixth century with the 
change in vase-painting from black-tigure to red-ftigure. 

Frankel regards Simonides, together with Xenophanes, 
as standing at the threshold of the classical period, as 
Archilochus stands at that of the archaic. Where A. was 
a “heroic revolutionary,” S. and X. are critical “enlight- 
eners” and reformers. Fr. 4 is closely studied, as repre- 
senting S.’s attitude: a new, broader humanity, and a re- 
formed moral outlook; S. is not content that his poetry 
be ornamental, it must analyze and teach, it must re- 
evaluate the old wisdom and discard what is found want- 
ing. In presentation, S. is “more direct and decided than 
any Greek lyric poet before or after.” He departs from 
the archaic polarity of thought; to him good and bad, 
success and failure, etc., are no longer exclusive, unques- 
tioned states; his outlook is one of analysis and argu- 
ment. 


7. Pindar 


Turyn’s edition (Pindari Carmina cum Fragmentis 
edidit Alexander Turyn [Cracoviae: Academia Polona 
Litterarum et Scientiarum, 1948, pp. xvi, 402]) is grad- 
ually assuming position as the standard scholarly text of 
Pindar. Most European scholars now make their text 
and fragment references to it in place of Schroeder. 
The strength of Turyn’s work lies in his laborious and 
valuable classification of the manuscripts, his organiza- 
tion of the fragments, which he has re-numbered, and the 
admirable fullness of his citation of testimonia. The 
book has recently been reprinted in this country (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1952). There 
has also been a new edition of Bowra’s text (Pindari 
Carmina [Oxford 1947]), but without significant change 
from the edition of 1935. 

Jean Irigoin’s Histoire du Texte de Pindare (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1952, pp. xiii, 463) is an ambitious attempt 
to trace the text from the moment of composition to the 
earliest printed editions. For the ancient period, es- 


pecially pre-Alexandrian times, evidence is slight and 
reconstruction largely guesswork; I. believes that Pindar 
prepared two texts, one for his chorus leader, with music 
and choreographic notes for the first triad, a second 
(identical except for the omission of the choreographic 
notes) for the victor, or for the archives of his polis; 
it was from copies of this second text that the earliest 
collections were made. In Alexandrian scholarship, the 
landmarks were the edition of Aristophanes, which was 
the great edition of antiquity, and the commentary of 
Didymus. The largest part of the book, naturally, deals 
with Byzantine scholarship. The editions of Thomas 
Magister, Maximus Planudes (I. is the first to ascribe 
an edition to him), Manuel Moschopoulos, and Demetrius 
Triclinius (“Un philologue moderne’—the first to 
use and compare several Mss. in order to select the 
best readings) are reconstructed, and the manuscripts 
which depend on them are listed and described. In the 
Byzantine period I. generally follows the pattern of text 
history established by Turyn; but he deviates in many 
details, and is daring enough to posit many more sub- 
divisions and lines of influence than are to be found in 
Turyn’s stemma. I.’s préciston indeed makes one rather 
uneasy: we cannot be quite so confident about details. 
But the book is unquestionably of great value for Pindaric 
studies, and much of it is fascinating to read. 

A very useful grammatical and stylistic aid is provided 
by Edouard des Places’s Le Pronom chez Pindare (Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1947, pp. 114), a systematic and orderly 
treatment, with special attention to crucial passages. 

Announcement was made in 1944 (Emerita, page 191) 
of a proposed new Pindaric lexicon by M. F. Galiano; 
I know nothing further of this project. The same scholar 
has made an examination of sixty-eight papyri ascribed 
to Pindar, in an article which I have not seen, “Los 
papiros Pindaricos,” Emerita 16 (1948) 165-200. 

Gilbert Norwood’s Pindar (Sather Classical Lectures, 
19; Berkeley: University of California Press, 1945, pp. 
302) has a place in the interpretation of Pindar analogous 
to Turyn’s edition. It is the most extensive study since 
Wilamowitz’s Pindaros. Its vigor and originality of 
approach, its keenness of insight and authority of tone 
have obtained a wide and enthusiastic audience. The cen- 
tral point of the book is Norwood’s detection of symbols 
underlying individual odes; the symbol explains much of 
the imagery, and gives it a unifying bond. Examples are 
“flowing water” in O/. 14, the “rose” of Ol. 7, the “bee” 
of Py. 11. Reviewers of the book generally declined to 
embrace this symbolism in its entirety, though most were 
willing to accept it in some odes; indeed, as Norwood 
recognizes, previous critics of Pindar (Gildersleeve for 
instance) had pointed out some examples. Even those 
reviewers who rejected Norwood’s symbol theory re- 
garded the book as valuable for its other insights into 
the poetry. (Cf. the review—generally severe—by Walter 
Marg, Gnomon 21 [1949] 334-339.) The importance of 
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the book can perhaps be best summed up in the words 
of another reviewer, Chantraine, in RPh 21 (1947) 172: 
“IL sera surtout precieux parce qu'il est l’oeuvre d'un 
humaniste, sachant mettre en valeur la beaute des Odes 
qwil analyse.” 

Frankel’s long section on Pindar (DVichtung und Philo- 
sophie, 538-648) is an essay of the highest importance. 
Frankel insists that the beauty of P.’s poetry cannot be 
grasped by a formula, and most of his comments on 
style, religion, treatment of myth, unity, and the like are 
closely bound to interpretation and quotation of specitic 
poems and passages. He regards P. as “the last great 
herald of the archaic period, and its fulfiller” (645) and 
believes that P.—in contrast to Aeschylus and even to 
the earlier Simonides—remained in all respects within the 
spirit of the archaic epoch. I. has interesting remarks 
about the unity of P.’s poetry. If we search for unity 
poem by poem, we are doomed to disappointment. It 1s 
there, but in a way that can be understood only by a 
consideration of P.’s whole outlook: “P.’s poetry is con- 
cerned with what is noble, great, good, and divine; in 
one word, with der IlVert,” by which F. does not mean 
any one Greek word (arete would be closest, I think), 
though he tinds P.’s concern nearly identical with Plato's 
unity of fo kalon. It is this exclusive concern with what 
is “valuable” and his viewing of all things—the victor’s 
accomplishment, the poet’s contribution, the wisdom in 
gnomic utterances, the exemplifying force of myth—under 
this aspect, that give unity to P.’s art. The society for 
which P. produced his poetry believed ‘tan die Einheit 
aller Werte, und an ihre beispielhafte Realisierung aut 
verschiedenen Gebieten.” Thus there is a unity of outlook 
behind all the diverse elements of a Pindaric ode, for all 
are “examples” of “value.” This concept of the under- 
lying unity of “value” accounts, F. believes, for the high 
estimate placed by P. and his contemporaries on a transi- 
tory aspect of life—success in athletic competition: “Es 
geht bei ihnen nicht um specialisiertes technisches 
Konnen, sondern um die Person, die auf diese Weise ihren 
Wert erweist.” 


Mario Untersteiner, La Formaszione Poetica di Pindaro 
(Messina-llorence: G. D’Anna, 1951, pp. 124), seeks to 
explain the unity of the Pindaric ode by a study of the 
“formation” of P.’s art, i.e. the combination of influences 
behind the poem. Attention is restricted almost entirely 
to early poems; the culminatory chapter (4) deals in 
detail with that piece de résistance of modern criticism of 
Pindar, Nem. 7. Above all, U. describes P.’s “poetica” 
as kairos: the blending, through the force of poetic 
beauty, of all the various elements—the “programme” 
(the victor, his victory, his family, etc.), the myth, the 
gnomic element, the poet's personal comments. This 
fusion of disparate elements into a harmony is the very 
heart of P.’s poetic greatness and the true unity of his 
art. P. can rightly be called an “occasional” poet in that 


he seizes with consummate mastery upon the katros, the 
occasion of victory, and blends, transtigures, and uni- 
versalizes all the elements of the poem that arises from 
that occasion; every occasion of victory is a new poetic 
kairos. This blending process, U. believes, was a con- 
scious “poetica” which P. practiced, once he had perfected 
it in the earlier poems, in ode after ode. In finding P.’s 
unity in this aesthetic pattern, U. is not far from Nor- 
wood (whose book he did not know) in principle, though 
his central idea is to ascribe to P. a philosophy of poetry 
as the integrating force, while Norwood’s symbolism is 
more a matter of intuition. 


There is a new KE article on Pindar, by Fr. Schwenn, 
RE XX.2 (1950) 1606-1697. The article is arranged bio- 
graphically; the main part (Section 3, cols. 1614-1678), 
on the life and work, divides P.’s career into seven 
periods, and in each period there is a subdivision into 
general comments and remarks on individual poems. For 
each poem there is an analysis of content, with special 
attention to the inter-relationship of the circumstances of 
the victory and the victor with the myth. The biblio- 
graphical references go only as far as 1941, probably the 
result of a lag in publishing. 

Also mainly of biographical interest, in so far as it 
deals with Pindar, is Pindare et Platon, by Edouard des 
Places, S.J. (Bibliotheque des Archives de Philosophie ; 
Paris: Beauchesne, 1949, pp. 195). The book is in two 
sections; first there is a series of short chapters on vari- 
ous aspects of Pindar’s poetry and life (temperament, 
patriotism, the “Dorian ideal,” religion, etc.), then a series 
of more or less parallel chapters on Plato; a short con- 
cluding chapter lists the affinities of the two writers: 
their taste in imagery, their moral use of myth, their 
religious outlook, their common admiration of the “Dorian 
ideal.” But the value of the book lies less in the com- 
parisons (which are mainly of a rather external sort) 
than in a multitude of sagacious observations on individual 
pomts. 


We turn now to shorter studies concerning P.’s art as 
a whole. Alice Sperduti, “The Divine Nature of Poetry 
in Antiquity,” TAPA 81 (1950) 209-240, deals at some 
length with Pindar’s attitude toward his art, in tracing 
the history of the concept of the divine origin and nature 
of poetry in early antiquity. Homer, Hesiod, and Pindar 
are the authors chiefly studied. Jacqueline Duchemin, 
“Essai sur le symbolisme pindarique: Or, lumicere et 
couleurs,” REG 65 (1952) 46-58, observes that in P. gold 
and brilliance (whiteness, light, etc.) are often associ- 
ated, and gold is frequently linked with divinity; in fr. 
209, gold is the child of Zeus. This association and P.’s 
penchant for gold in his imagery spring not only trom 
his love of striking visual images, but have also a mystic 
and religious significance. Rosa Rossi, ‘La religiosita 
di Pindaro,” PP 7 (1952) 30-40 denies the inconsistency 
often asserted between passages suggestive of mystery 
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religion (O/. 2, 105-140 and several fragments) and P.’s 
usual religious outlook. The naive, Homeric religion is 
foreign to P. The religious statements (essentially 
Pythagorean), far from being anomalous, express the 
essence of P.’s belief. The criticism that sees only P.’s 
archaic, Doric Adelskultur is one-sided; as these reli- 
gious passages show, P. is open to various influences of 
the fifth century, and his concept of deity is like that 
of Aeschylus. His attitude to myth is not one of reli- 
gious belief; he uses myth as moral example and as a 
field for poetic expression. Miss Rossi’s essay is chal- 
lenging; but I think that she underestimates the archaic 
way of thought and utterance, and seems to feel that to 
relegate P. to archaism is to deprive him of depth and 
independence of thought. Karel Svoboda, “Les Idées de 
Pindare sur la Poésie,” Aegyptus 32 (1952) 108-120, 
holds that for P. poetry is above all a rational, not a 
romantic, activity; hence the close connection P. feels 
between poetry and wisdom. The article lists the vari- 
ous ways in which P. refers to his art, the deities in- 
volved, the manner in which they are addressed, and 
kindred matters. André Rivier, ‘“Mythe et poésie, leur 
rapport et leur function dans trois épinicies de Pindare,” 
Lettres d’Humanité 9 (Paris: “Les Belles Lettres,” 
1950) 60-96, analyzes the myths of Nem. 1, Ol. 7, 
and Nem. 10, with special reference to their contribution 
to the unity and poetic effect of the odes. The connec- 


tion found between myth and ode is not unlike that found 


by Untersteiner. The external connection of myth with 
“programme” is not the essential bond, according to R.; 
it may be more or less close, or it may scarcely exist. 
The three odes chosen exemplify different degrees of ex- 
ternal relationship. The inner relationship which R. takes 
to be of primary importance comes about through the 
fact that the myth raises everything touched by the poem 
to a heightened beauty. Thus in O/. 7 the myth not 
only enhances the eulogy of Diagoras by exalting the 
splendor of Rhodes, “It brings us into contact with the 
mystery of the beginning of the world, and bids our 
hearts beat to the rhythm of universal time.” Norman 
O. Brown, “Pindar, Sophocles, and the Thirty Years’ 
Peace,” TAPA 82 (1951) 1-28, maintains that Nem. 8 
should be dated 445 B. C., and that it, as well as Py. 
8, reflects P.’s reaction to the Peace. Both odes are an- 
alyzed in some detail. Sophocles’ Ajax was written 
about 444, according to Brown; using the same myth as 
Nem. 8, the play handles the moral and tragic implica- 
tion with a new subtlety and complexity. John Huston 
Finley, Jr., “The Date of Pacan 6 and Nemean 7,” HSCP 
60 (1951) 61-80, rejects Wilamowitz’s dating of these 
poems to 487; there is no evidence for precise dating, 
but the poems resemble in style and outlook the odes of 
P.’s middle period, about 478-460, a period characterized 
by P.’s “consciousness of mission” and “loneliness of a 
visionary,” as opposed to the tranquil tone of earlier 
odes. F. reinforces his argument by adducing elements 


in poems of both periods and comparing with them the 
poems in question. H. J. Rose, “Pindar and the Trage- 
dians,” CR 61 (1947) 43-44, uses several Pindaric pas- 
sages to support the Mss. text of Aesch., Pers. 163; and 
uses Soph., fr. 591 (Pearson) in interpreting Nem. 6.1ff. 

On individual odes and passages. Dino Pieraccioni, 
“Un nuovo papiro pindarico della raccolta fiorentina,” 
Maia 1 (1948) 287-288, gives the text of a papyrus 
fragment of the second century B. C. containing Ol. 
6.103-105 and Ol. 7.1-10; there is one new reading, kate- 
chont’ (Ol. 7.10) for katechont’. P. Chantraine, “Un 
tour archaique chez Pindare,” RPh 27 (1953) 16-21, 
argues that in two passages, O/. 6.78 and Py. 4.217, where 
an adjective litos has been presumed, we must recognize 
rather the noun Jité, coupled in archaic asyndeton with 
other nouns in religious expressions. Reuben A. Brower, 
“The Theban Eagle in English Plumage,” CP 43 (1948) 
25-30, analyzes the poetic structure of Py. 1; it is found 
to depend on a central metaphor—‘“sound’’—recurring in 
a pattern of verbal and semantic echoes. Several trans- 
lations and imitations, from Cowley, 1656, to Lattimore, 
1947, are briefly considered and the untranslatability of 
this special quality, the metaphor maintained throughout 
the poem, is emphasized. Richmond Lattimore, “Pindar’s 
Fourth Pythian Ode,” CHV 42 (1948/49) 19-25, examines 
the ode in order to discover the relation of the myth to 
the circumstances of the poem. L. suggests that the 
figure of Jason (much idealized by P. in this myth) is 
intended both as a prototype for Arcesilas, representing 
his glory, and as a model for the young prince to emulate. 
In contrast to Rivier, L. believes that there is a signifi- 
cant direct relationship between myth and programme in 
most odes. W. B. Stanford, “Pelias and his Pallid 
Wits,” Studies in Honour of Gilbert Norwood (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1952) 42-45, argues that 
leukais phrasin, Py. 4.109, means that Pelias, the “Grey 
Man,” has “pale grey wits, dull (aesthetically), and 
anaemic and tired.” J. S. Morrison, “Euripides J. 7. 
1390ff. and Pindar Pythians 4, 202,” CR 64 (1950) 3-5, 
uses observations on ancient navigational practices to 
interpret the two passages. The Pindar passage is taken 
to mean “Before they were tired (i.e. of rowing) from 
out of their swift hands rowing was put away.” The 
observations on navigation seem sound, the interpretation 
doubtful. Frangois Chamoux, “Les Anténorides a Cy- 
rene,” Wélanges Charles Picard (Revue Archéologique 
29-32 |1948/49]) 154-161, urges that the traditional text 


Professor Kirkwood’s survey article is the second 
in the series announced in CIV’ 46 (1952/53) 261. 
Professor Haight’s report on the Ancient Novel 
appeared in CII’ (1952/53) 233-237; Professor 
Mackendrick’s, on Herodotus, will appear in a 
January issue. 
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of /’y. 5.82-88 be kept; it reflects a tradition (for which 
there is other evidence) that the colonization of Cyrene 
by Battus-Aristotle preceded its colonization by Trojans 
after the Trojan War. Chamoux does not take account 
of the fact that in Py. 4 the founding by Battus certainly 
comes later, as Jean Defradas points out in an article 
mainly devoted to a point of Cyrenaic religion, “Le culte 
des Anténorides a Cyréne,” KEG 65 (1952) 289-301. 
Hermann Frankel, “Man's ‘Ephemeros’ Nature According 


to Pindar and Others,” 7APA 77 (1946) 131-145, dis- 


cusses the meaning of ephémeros (ephémerios, epameros) 
in various authors, with special reference to P.’s famous 
line Py. 8.99. 
in this passage and others means “mutable,” “exposed 


Rather than “lasting only a day,” the word 
and subject to every actuality as it arises.” I. gives an 
outline of the history of the word in this meaning from 
Homer to tragedy. Jens S. Th. Hanssen, “A Note on 
Pindar, Pyth. 11, 38ff.,"’ devum 24 (1950) 162-165, ex- 
plains the puzzling and variously interpreted words allot’ 
allai (dative) tarassemen (line 42) by taking the verb 
to be used absolutely, meaning “to stir the sea.” B.A. 
van Groningen, “Ad Pindari Pyth. xi, vs. 55,” Mnemo- 
syne, Series 3, 13 (1947) 230-233, proposes “atat. tis’— 
a question standing for a conditional clause. A. J. Beattie, 
“Pindar, /sthmia 1, 41,” CR 67 [= N.S. 3] (1953) 77-79 
proposes areta katatakei for the vulgate aretat (dative) 
katakeitai. Leonard Woodbury, “Pindar, Jsthmian 4, 
19f.." TAPA 78 (1947) 368-375, supports convincingly 
Hartung’s potkila, for Mss. potkilon. IW. J. Dover, “Pin- 
dar, /sthmians 6, 4," CR 65 [== N. S. 1] (1951) 65-66, 
gives evidence from a scholium for the antiquity of the 
reading aute. Helen North, “Pindar, /sthmian 8, 24-28,” 
AJP 69 (1948) 304-308, discovers a reference to the 
cardinal virtues (justice, courage, moderation, and pru- 
dence) in the passage, followed later in the poem by the 
fifth of the canon of virtues, piety. The author points out 
that the poem is earlier than Aeschylus’ Septem, which 
has been thought to be the earliest reference to the car- 
dinal virtues. Gilbert Norwood, ‘Pindar, Jsthmian 8, 77,” 
CP 47 (1952) 161-162, proposes two alterations of the 
traditional text in the last line of the poem, to bring 
sense to this difficult passage. Bruno Snell, “Pindars 
Hymnos auf Zeus,” <Intike und Abendland 2 (1946) 180- 
192 (reprinted as Ch. 4 of Die Entdeckung des Geistes 
{Hamburg: Classen und Goverts, 1948, pp. 300], pre- 
sents a careful exposition and an attractive reconstruction 
of the hymn the beginning lines of which are preserved 
as fr. 9. The article ends with several pages of valuable 
comment on Pindar’s art, with special reference to his 
A. M. Desrous- 
seaux, “Sur deux fragments lyriques,’ REG 65 (1952) 


position in the field of archaic poetry. 


2-45, gives a new reading and interpretation of fr. 151. 
Paolo Frassinetti, “Un frammento di pindaro?” G/F 4 
(1951) 1-5, gives the text of an inscription, seemingly in 
verse, found on a marble slab in a tomb in Ostia, in the 


Isola Sacra. The thought is reminiscent of Pindar’s views 
concerning the after-life (cf. frs. 115-116). Its language 
and dialect would fit a Pindaric passage. IF. tentatively 
assigns it to P. Luigi Pitzalis, “Il motivo ispiratore di 
Horat. Carm. 4, 8,” GIF 2 (1949) 329-340, maintains that 
the central thought of Horace’s poem is contained in 
lines 20 and 28. The Pindaric quality of the general 
thought is clear; but it has not before been noticed how 
verbally similar these lines are to Pindar fr. 126 (Turyn), 


Finally, brief mention should be made of Richmond 
Lattimore’s well-known translation, The Odes of Pindar 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947, pp. xii, 
170). The intrinsic qualities of L.’s work, and the fact 
that it captures admirably something of Pindar’s grandeur 
of movement and imagery have been much admired, 
Scholarly reviews (for example Gilbert Norwood in CP 
43 [1948] 60-61) were more restrained than some in the 
press, but the general excellence of the work has been 


widely recognized. 


8. Bacchylides 


A new edition (Bacchylidis Carmina cum Fragmentis 
sextum edidit Bruno Snell | Leipzig: Teubner, 1949, pp. 
54*, 142]) has appeared to replace Snell’s 1933 edition as 
the standard text. The editor has gone over all the prob- 
lems with scrupulous care; of special interest are the new 
fragments, though these are not extensive: two fragmen- 
tary additions to Epinictans 4 and 12, tirst published by 
Medea Norsa in 1941, and two small bits of new epi- 
nicians from Oxyrhynchus, published here for the first 
time as Epinicians 14 A and 14 B. 


There has been very little interpretative work. Quin- 
tino Cataudella, “Cruces Bacchylideae,” Aegyptus 31 
(1951) 231-234, makes textual suggestions for 1.180; 
9(8).12-13;  11(10).118-120;  17(16).36-37;  17(16).93; 
18(17).5-6; fr. 26 (Snell). Frankel (Dicht. und Phil.) 
deals with B. along with Pindar (pp. 538-648) but in 
much less detail. B. has the same outlook and the same 
techniques as Pindar, without his vigor, substance, and 
power. “Only when the situation calls for a light hand 
does B. have a chance of standing his ground in com- 
parison with Pindar” (p. 594). Bruno Snell, ‘“Bakchyli- 
des Marpessa-Gedicht (fr. 20)”, Hermes 80 (1952) 
156-163, gives text and interpretation of the poem: the 
story of the capture of Marpessa by Idas, and of the 
punishment of her father Euenos, is told allusively (more 
fully, it seems, in Carmen 20) and used as an exemplum-— 
a rebuke (“Ein Schelgedicht”) levelled against a father 
who is unwilling to have his daughter marry. In form 
it is close to that of the encomium. 


G. M. Kirkwoon 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
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VERGIL’S VOICE OF PROTEST 


Although the Aeneid was written to instil in the hearts 
of a deteriorating Roman populace a feeling of pride in 
the founding and achievements of the Koman state, never- 
theless the mood of the poem and a certain ever-present 
undertone of protest reveal a poet who did not whole- 
heartedly endorse Rome’s imperial policy. After a 
century of civil war and corrupt government, in which 
the peoples of the empire had been merely pawns in 
political maneuvering, Vergil hoped for a genuine peace 
based on humanitarian principles rather than on the 
authority of a conqueror. At the time of the composition 
of the Jeneid Augustus’ policy of consolidating the em- 
pire rather than extending it was not evident. Vergil’s 
sympathy, as can be expected, was with the provincials, 
many of whom had been the victims of irresponsible 
governors and greedy tax collectors. 

Vergil lived long enough to see in 25 B.C. the subjuga- 
tion of the Salassi, who were either slaughtered or 
enslaved, and the beginning of operations along the 
Middle and Lower Danube, in Armenia, southern Egypt, 
Arabia, North Africa, and Spain. The par Augusta 
certainly was not obvious to Vergil when he died in 
19 B.C., and it is not strange that the mood of the 
Aleneid is one of sadness.1 However, although there is 
this mood of sadness, it is not one of pessimism, for 
there is hope for a world in peace, which succeeding 
generations may attain. It is that promise of peace which 
Vergil puts in the mouth of Jupiter early in the epic: 
“aspera tum positis mitescent saecula bellis” (1.291). 

In Homer’s Aeneas? Vergil already had a figure who 
could fulfil the requirements of the hero of his epic. 
Aeneas was dutiful toward the gods, and they in turn 
loved and protected him. Three times he was saved by 
direct intervention of the gods, once by Aphrodite and 
Apollo, at another time by Zeus, and again by Poseidon.’ 
The reason for this favoritism toward Aeneas is stated 
by Poseidon, who says that the branch of the family 
headed by Priam has fallen out of favor with Zeus and 
that the other branch of the family, represented by 
Aeneas, will reign over the Trojans.4 Not only did the 
gods love Aeneas, but the people of Troy esteemed him 
as a god.® 


1As Sainte-Beuve, Etude sur WVirgile (Paris 1891) 100, ex- 
presses it: “Virgile, comme son héros, a la piété et la pitié, 
parfois une teinte de tristesse, de mélancholie presque.” Cf. 
H. W. Prescott, The Development of Virgil’s Art (Chicago 
1927) 226. 

2 For the relationship between Hector and Aeneas see J. W. 
Spaeth, Jr., “Hector’s Successor in the 4eneid,” CJ 46 (1950/51) 
277-280. 

3 Ii, 5.311ff.; 20.92-93; 

471. 20.307-308. 

5 Jl. 11.58. 


20.321 ff. 


Homer gives us little opportunity to see Aeneas’ ability 
as a warrior or leader, but his pietas is noted. It is 
that aspect of Aeneas’ character that is so stressed by 
Vergil that Aeneas is reduced almost to a concept. He 
does not display the quality most typical of epic heroes, 
namely, excess. For instance, Achilles is excessively 
prone to anger and obstinacy, Roland is excessively 
proud, and tragedy results from those excesses; but 
Aeneas has not been introduced to thrill the Roman 
reader with his matchless courage or fighting ability. 
He is a peaceful man—a founder, not a conqueror. The 
Roman world of Vergil’s day had seen enough of con- 
querors. The obstinate determination and single course 


of action of Turnus causes Vergil, who does not always 
comply with epic objectivity, to exclaim, 


nescia mens hominum fati sortisque futurae 
et servare modum rebus sublata secundis! 
(10.501-502) 


Aeneas constantly stresses prayer and conciliation in- 
stead of force, which is so characteristic of pagan epics. 
His prayer for peace (12.176-194), regardless of the 
outcome of the duel between him and Turnus, is unique 
in epic literature. His conciliatory attitude toward the 
Latins at a time when his chance for military success is 
great helps to temper the fact that the Trojans are the 
invaders of Italy. Juno has called Aeneas a second 
Paris, who by marrying Lavinia will bring to Italy the 
fate of Troy (7.321-322), and Queen Amata referred to 
him as “that Phrygian shepherd” (7.363). 


The benefits of reason and persuasion are noted 
throughout the deneid. Vergil shows that the statesman, 
not the soldier, will bring about the par Augusta, which 
at the time was an ideal rather than a reality and which 
Tacitus later referred to as a “peace stained with blood.’ 
It is certainly not accidental that Vergil abandoned the 
Homeric type of epic hero marked by excess and gave 
to epic literature a man of normal courage, of patience, 
of moderation, of moral stature. Our first glimpse 
(1.94-101) of Aeneas reveals a man who has lost hope 
and who has forgotten his destiny and obligation. In 
the recital of the fall of Troy and the wandering, despair 
is the predominant tone: 


arma amens capio; nec sat rationis in armis. 
(2.314) 
una salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 
(2.354) 


rursus in arma feror mortemque miserrimus opto. 
nam quod consilium aut quae iam fortuna dabatur? 
(2.655-656) 


Arms and rash action are not the answer to a troubled 
world, whether it is the period of the Trojan War or con- 
temporary Rome. Sometimes there are direct, critical 
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Through Anchises he ad- 
monishes the souls of Pompey and Caesar, 


judgments passed by Vergil. 


ne, pueri, ne tanta anmimis adsuescite bella, 
neu patriae validas in viscera vertite viris. 


(6.832-833) 7 


In Vergil’s expanded Tartarus we find more mortal 
sinners and among them men who engaged in war against 
their country and others who sold their country to a 
tyrant (6.612-622). The most famous and the safest 
contemporary example of treason was Catiline, who is 
pictured on .\eneas’ shield as a trembling defendant, 
Cato, not 
Cicero, is the judge, but we can assume, as Servius 
does,” that this passage is a tribute to Cicero. Nowhere 
in tne -lenctd is Cicero's name mentioned, since Augustus 
The figure of 
Cicero (or possibly Augustus in the role of peacemaker ) 
may have been before Vergil when he composed one of 
his finest similes—an appeal to reason in times of stress: 


being judged by an assembly of the righteous.§ 


had at least permitted his assassination. 


ac veluti magno in populo cum saepe coorta est 


seditio, saevitque animis ignobile volgus, 

iamque faces et saxa volant (furor arma ministrat), 

tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 

silent arrectisque auribus adstant; 

dictis animos et pectora mulcet. 
(1.148-153) 


conspexere, 
ille regit 


The tone of despair noted in \eneas’ recital of his 
wanderings is heightened by the death of Dido and the 
attempted burning of the ships in Sicily. It has been 
said that the Roman public did not have the same 
sympathy toward Dido as has the modern reader. The 
tragedy revolves around the conflict of Aeneas’ sense of 
duty, his pieftas, and his and Dido’s own personal lives 
and happiness. Aeneas is torn by this irreconcilable 
conflict despite his wooden replies and attempts at ex- 
planation. Vergil feels the hopelessness of the situation 
and does an injustice to his epic hero by developing the 
character of Dido so well that Aeneas loses stature when 
the two are together.!°. The Roman readers could not 
have been so devoid of feeling that they failed to be 
touched by the tragic beauty of such words of Dido as, 

si quis mihi parvulus aula 
Aeneas, qui te referret, 


non equidem omnino capta ac deserta viderer. 
(4.328-330) 


luderet tamen ore 


Rand, The Building of Eternal Rome (Cambridge 1943) 
60, 84, 84, n.7. Rand notes that in chiding “‘these little boys” 
Vergil takes advantage of the plot, 
and the reprimand comes not from the poet but from Anchises. 


legendary setting of the 


8 8.668-670. An indirect reference to Catiline can be seen 


Sergestus sails too close to 


(5.203-204). 


in the boat races during which 


the rocks and ends in disaster 
Aen, 
Re 8. Vergilian Age (Cambridge 


W. Dutf, 4 Literary History of Rome (London 


8.668. 
1928) 
1909) 


Conway, the 


Neither force of arms nor human wisdom can solve 
the tragic suffering of the past years. Spiritual assurance 
and guidance are necessary if Aeneas is to fulfil his 
destiny. His trip to the underworld is far more sig- 
nificant than that of Odysseus. Odysseus sees little, and 
his mission is for personal information. Aeneas learns, 
to be sure, the future role in world affairs to be played 
by the nation which he is to establish, but also he learns 
the mystery of life. His faith is strengthened, and the 
duty imposed by the gods becomes meaningful. Book VI, 
then, is not simply a reflection of Homer but an exhorta- 
tion to the Romans to return to spiritual and moral 
values. As in the Divine Comedy, it is not just the 
soul of a single person seeking salvation but the soul 
of the Roman people. Horace’s protest!! is far more 
direct. He says that the generations to come will be 
even more profligate than his own unless there is a 
return to religion, and he adds that all empires depend 
upon the gods from whom they have their beginning and 
end. Thus Augustus, like Aeneas, the founder, needs 
spiritual guidance if the Roman state is to survive.!2 


Horace’s poem ends with little hope for the future of 
Rome, but there is hope in the Aeneid with its emphasis 
on youth. The generation of Aeneas has failed with the 
loss of Troy. Even farsighted Anchises needs a direct 
command from Jupiter to cause him to change his deci- 
sion to remain in burning Troy. He says to his son, 

“vos o, quibus integer aevi 


sanguis,” ait, ‘“‘sclidaeque suo stant robore vires, 
vos agitate fugam.” 


(2.638-640) 


And Aeneas, in turn, before his duel with Turnus gives 
these parting words of advice to Ascanius: 


disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
fortunam ex aliis, nunc te mea dextera bello 
defensum dabit et magna inter praemia ducet. 

(12.435-437) 


Aeneas can exhibit valor and toil to his son, but fortune 
must be learned from others. Aeneas is tired in body 
and soul. The weariness with this world is expressed 
when he questions his father concerning the souls that 
are destined to enter bodies again, “Why do those 


11 Carm. 3.6. 

12 The interpretation of the Ivory Gate (6.893-898) has puzzled 
Vergilian scholars since Servius’ day. It may have puzzled 
Augustus— even him. Rand, op. cit. 123, does not 
attempt to solve this perplexing problem, but he does ask, “Is 
it blasphemous to inquire whether Vergil was as sure of his 
hero as he had been before? If there was a glimmering of any 
doubt in the poet's mind, there may be a delicate sub- 
the Ivory Gate.” For the theory that Augustus 
was regarded by Vergil as a second Romulus and as Jupiter's 
vice-regent on earth, see R. J. Getty, “Romulus, Roma, and 
Augustus in the Sixth Book of the eneid,”’ CP 45 (1950) 1-12. 


annoyed 


such 
intention in 
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wretched souls have such a mad desire to enter once 
again the world of light?” (6.721). 

Vergil’s emphasis on youth is displayed early in the 
epic when the “halo” appears above the head of Ascanius 
(2.682-684). Before that revelation by Jupiter, all 
thoughts had been turned to the past. There had been 
no consideration of the future. Even Aeneas, the coun- 
selor, had only one ambition—to seek as noble a death 
as possible. The cause for which Aeneas will toil is now 
obvious. Whatever he can accomplish will be done, as 
the gods have willed, for Ascanius and his descendants. 
It is the same faith in youth, the hope of the future, 
which Vergil earlier expressed in the Fourth Eclogue. 

The funeral games for Anchises mark the last link 
with the past. The Trojans are now pledged irrevocably 
to the future, and there is no turning back from their 
destined goal. Vergil appropriately climaxes the funeral 
games with the /udus Troiae, the equestrian evolutions, 
which the Trojan youths execute, and, as they perform, 
the elders take pride as they see in each of the boys the 
resemblance of his father (5.575-576). 


Protected throughout the wandering by his father, 
Ascanius has little opportunity to display his ability as 
a leader and warrior. His chance comes when Aeneas 
leaves the band to solicit aid from Evander, and he 
acquits himself well, killing Remulus, who has _ been 
taunting the Trojans for their refusal to leave the forti- 
fications. However, the impetuosity of youth is checked 
by Apollo, who warns, ‘Henceforth refrain from war” 
(9.636). 

It is in dealing with youths—.Ascanius, Pallas, Nisus, 
Euryalus, Lausus, and the young Marcellus—that Vergil’s 
tenderness is shown.!* After the death of Pallas, Aeneas 
rages over the battlefield like an Achilles, but young 
Lausus, who dies defending his father, makes him realize 
the tragedy and futility of war.’ 

In the “parade” of souls that are destined to be 
famous men in Roman history, more attention is devoted 
to the young Marcellus than to anyone else, even Augus- 
tus. Some have explained this simply as a compliment 
to Octavia, who is reputed to have given the poet ten 
thousand sesterces for each line. (Servius supports this 
anecdote,!> and the flavor of commercialism has ever 
since lingered about one of the finest eulogies in litera- 
ture.) The emphasis here again is on youth with its 


13 Cf. Drescott, op. cit. 467; W. W. Fowler, The Religions 


Experience of the Roman People (London 1911) 423. 
articles about Vergil’s hatred of 


of “War,” CF 29 


14 There have been many 
war, eg., F. H. Cowles, ‘“Vergil's Hatred 
(1933/34) 357-374; E. A. Hahn, ‘“‘Pietas versus Wiolentia in 
the Aeneid,’ CW 25 (1931/32) 9-13, 17-21; F. J. Miller, “‘The 
Humanness of Vergil,’’ Virgil Papers (Pittsburgh 1930) 82 ff.; 
G. E. Duckworth, ‘‘Vergil and War in the Aeneid,” CJ 41 
(1945/46) 104-107. 

Aen. 6.861. 


bright promise, and the loss which Vergil feels is 
genuine.!6 Vergil probably remained Republican at heart, 
but in his attitude toward the recently established prin- 
cipate he, like Tacitus,!7 undoubtedly felt that the vast 
Roman empire could now be controlled only by a strong 
personality. 

When we come to the Trojans’ arrival in Latium, we 
feel most strongly Vergil’s voice of protest... He has 
the first conflict between the Trojans and Latins take 
place over the killing of a pet deer belonging to Tyrrhus, 
a shepherd. The catalog of Latin arms is unlike any in 
epic literature, for it is not a list of heroes skilled in 
the art of warfare but “those who till the glades and 
upturn the hills with the ploughshare” (7.797-798). The 
hardships that war brings to farmers Vergil knew per- 
sonally, and he recalls that his native province had been 
for some time a recruiting ground for Roman legions, 
when he says, 


vomeris huc et falcis honos, huc omnis aratri 
cessit amor; recoquunt patrios fornacibus ensis. 
(7.635-636) 
The death of Turnus receives little sympathetic treat- 
ment. He has committed himself to the war for personal 
reasons and is aided by Juno and other deities hostile 
to the Trojans. However, it is the native farmers who 
lose all by war, as does Galaesus, a prosperous and 
righteous farmer, who dies pleading for peace. (7.535-539). 


In the Aeneid the failures of the past and the under- 
tone of protest against force, conquest, and godlessness 
are ever present, but there persists an atmosphere of 
optimism—a faith in youth, which is unrivaled in classical 
literature. As to Vergil’s sympathetic understanding, 
which extends to all peoples, especially to the down- 
trodden, no more expressive words can be used than 
Dido’s comforting welcome to Aeneas: 


Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco. 
(1.630) 


LAWRENCE A. SPRINGER 


STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


16 Cf. Prescott, op. cit. 409. Rand, in discussing the prob- 
lem of Augustus’ successor, says (op. cit. 123) that if Vergil 
had lived longer, he would have various of his 
pass out the Ivory Gate. 

17 Hist. 4.8. 

18 For two opposite reactions to the Trojan 
Latium, see W. H. Alexander, “War in the 
(1944/45) 263; Duckworth, op. cit. 106. 


seen dreams 


landing in 
CJ 40 


Aeneid,” 


Professor Stahl’s Fifth Annual List of Inex- 


pensive Books for Teaching the Classics will appear 
in CW XLVII, No. 5, Jan. 4, 1954. 
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A SEMANTIC NOTE ON ILICET 


All the data required for a semantic note on tlicet may 
be found in old Lewis and Short, but those who like 
an abundance will find it in the article by Dr. E. 
Adelaide Hahn in TAPA 79 (1948) 308-337. 

Donatus and Servius regard the word as a formula 
of dismissal associated with public assemblies, men- 
tioning courts and funerals. This defines the semantic 
field. Three parties are involved: a presiding magis- 
trate, who gives a signal; a crier, who dismisses the 
assembly; and the people, who disperse. 

It is here proposed that licet was once a_ personal 
verb denoting a gesture: “He waves,” ie., ‘gives the 
signal’; that ilicet was addressed by an individual to a 
neighbor, ‘Go, he gives the signal’; and that ertemplo 
is part of our semantic problem. 

A few examples may be cited to tune the mind ta 
the semantic shift from gesture to abstract meaning: 
dimicare, which means to reach a decision by playing a 
guessing game with the fingers, hence ‘fight to a finish’; 
indicare, to point with the index finger, hence ‘betray’; 
increpitare, snap the fingers at one, hence ‘reprove’; 
prohibere, hold out the hand like the traffic officer, hence 
‘forbid’; promittere, raise the hand in taking an oath, 
Especially interesting is reprehendere, 
slaves were seized 


hence ‘promise’. 
pluck from behind, hence ‘rebuke’; 


by the back hair; the first act of the emancipated slave 


was to get a haircut; before emancipation he was for- 
bidden to wear a cap that covered the hair; this was 
the liberty cap, resembling a stocking. 

In the Palace of the Conservatori in Rome is a statue 
of an official holding a handkerthief aloft. We believe 
this to be the gesture once denoted by licet. That this 
word denoted a gesture is indicated by liceor, ‘bid at 
auction,’ which was done with finger or thumb (pol- 
liceor: pollex). It was not a static gesture, as we 
might wrongly imagine. The cognate Sanskrit likhamt 
and English dialect ‘lick’ denote a whipping motion; so 
also lictor ‘scourger’, as the rods in the fasces indicate. 
Flax after retting is whipped in a trough with open 
ends to separate the fibre; hence Jictum ‘thread’ and 
licintum ‘lint’ for dressings. 

These facts point to the gesture that we call waving, 
though degrees of vigor are conceivable. lor example, 
in the Rudens 1211-1226, where licct is repeated fifteen 
times, the comic effect will be heightened if we suppose 
each utterance of the word to have been accompanied 
by a vigorous waving of the arm and a suitable grimace. 

If by now we can agree that licet once denoted a 
gesture and that i/icet signified ‘Go, he gives the signal’, 
the next step is to explain the sense of urgency that 
accompanies it; in Plautus it often means “Let’s get 
going.” To the solution of this we shall be aided by 
extemplo ‘at once’. Why should people have been in 
such haste to escape from consecrated ground? The 
answer is not far to seek. Let us picture to ourselves, 


for example, the ceremony of the lustration of the army. 
While the magistrates, the pontiffs, and the augurs are 
strutting their stuff, the poor men in the ranks, unable 
to see or to hear the religious hocus-pocus, tired, bored, 
and hot perhaps, are denied the minimum of relief, a 
stroll to the chalet of necessity. If not forbidden by 
discipline, this would still be sacrilege in a templum. 

Thus behind the urgency of extemplo and ilicet lies 
nothing more than what Epicurus would classify as one 
of the desires that are “both natural and necessary.” 

The tension of emotion, however, was not confined 
to one feeling. So far as the participants are con- 
cerned, the feeling is eagerness: “Let’s get going.” So 
far as the proceedings are concerned. the feeling is 
finality: “It's all over.” So far as the manner of ending 
is concerned, it is instantaneousness: so tlicet sometimes 
means little more than “bang,” like the Scotsman’s 
“Bang goes sixpence,” ilicet denarium. 

The old age of words, of course, is sad, like that 
of cats and automobiles. Nothing is more prosaic than 
an impersonal verb like licet ‘It is permitted.’ As for 
the once lively tlicet, it seems to have been taken over by 
the crier as a lifeless formula of dismissal. While it 
still carried a static charge of impatience it served as 
a model for scilicet and videlicet, which must once have 
connoted the impatience of the speaker with the obtuse- 
ness of the interlocutor. The etymon was washed out 
and only the word-pattern remained functional, as in 
‘talkathon’ or ‘cheeseburger’. 

NorMan W. DeWitt 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, University of Toronto 


BROOKLYNENSIUM CARMEN 
MCMLI 


Heu, comites fidi, passos lacerate capillos, 
Plangat et infensa pectora quisque manu. 

Nam nostros foede victos maerere paramus. 
Quis non nostrorum vulnera flere velit? 

Herculea clavas vibrabant arte tremendas, 
Ut possent laeti rite ferire pilas. 

Iapetum et Coeum magna ut vis vicerat olim 
Herculis et patris fulmina saeva Jovis, 

Sic alios nuper terrebant saepe Gigantas 
Nostri; sic facilis gloria nostra fuit. 

At tandem palmam, victorum insigne, Gigantes 
Sisyphida dignis praeripuere dolis. 

Namque pilas jactant madefactas usque saliva 
Quas vix nostrorum clava ferire queat. 

Sic, pater, heroas contemnis? Talia fata 
Laudas? Fautorum sic tibi vana fides? 
At tamen ad miseros victoria fausta redibit. 
Exspectent; melior proximus annus erit. 


RALPH GLADSTONE 
JROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NOTE ON ASINIUS POLLIO* 


May I add a note to Miss C. C. Coulter’s very inter- 
esting article? Pollio was an important man and a many- 
sided man, as Horace is at great pains to make clear, a 
writer of history, to be trusted for sober, unprejudiced 
judgment as well as for vivid description, a notable 
dramatic figure, expert lawyer for the defense, senator 
to whom the Senate turns, and laurel-crowned for mili- 
tary triumph. 

This detail is not the characteristic method of Horace. 
Maecenas, the very warmly regarded patron, receives no 
such treatment in the three books of Odes. Augustus, 
the Emperor, is the indispensable man or a worthy addi- 
tion to a long line of Roman heroes. Look at the odes 
to Virgil, to Lamia, or Varus, or Fuscus. What is char- 
acteristic of Horace is that he finds the right way to say 
the right kind of thing to each man. 

Pollio is given a place of honor in the first ode of the 
second book. One could argue, with a touch of malice, 
that since Pollio is the critic who discovered a trace of 
“Patavinity’ in Livy, it might be well to pay him a 
compliment, and a rather handsome one, in advance. It 
is far more probable that Horace is here his customary 
self. He is writing, for the public, to a particular per- 
son; he must write to that person in a way that will at 
least satisfy, and that will certainly not offend. Maecenas 
seems to have been satisfied, and so does Augustus. If 
the treatment of Pollio differs, when Horace is the 
writer, there is a sound reason and the reason is unmis- 
takably clear. Pollio took Pollio very seriously. 

If this interpretation is correct, it may very well offer 
a clue to Pollio’s well-known criticism of Caesar. It 
should also check with our other references to Pollio, 
which Miss Coulter’s article has made easily available. 
The other references tell a good deal of Pollio’s career 
and that he was an important figure; the sixteen lines 
of Horace tell us more of Pollio as a person than all the 
rest together, one of the glimpses of personality that are 
extraordinarily rare and perhaps for that reason the 
more fascinating. 


J. B. TitcHENER 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


ANOTHER NOVEL BY NAOMI MITCHISONt+ 


This is in the nature of a footnote to Harry T. Logan’s 
informative article. . . . I should like to call the atten- 
tion of both Mr. Logan and the readers of this periodical 
to another classical novel by Mrs. Mitchison, to my mind 


* See Cornelia C. Coulter, “Pollio’s History of the Civil War,” 
CW 46 (1952/53) 33-36. 


t See Harry T. 
Naomi Mitchison,” 


Logan, ‘Stories of Graeco-Roman 
CW 46 (1952/53) 132-135. 


Life by 


perhaps the finest she has done: Blood of the Martyrs 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939; reprinted 1948). 

The days of Peter, Paul, and Nero have been a favor- 
ite setting for the writers of historical novels. Sien- 
kiewicz, I suppose, heads the list with his Quo Vadis, 
but there are many others: William Walloth’s Empress 
Octavia, Ernst Eckstein’s Nero, F. W. Farrar’s Dark- 
ness and Dawn, to mention just a few. But Blood of 
the Martyrs, in my judgment, outstrips them all in ex- 
actly those qualities that Mr. Logan ascribes to our au- 
thoress: realty and clearness. It is the only book I know 
that makes clear to the modern reader the attractions 
of Christianity to its first converts; that makes plausible 
their desertion of ancestral tradition, their mutual devo- 
tion in the face of slander and persecution, their ardent 
adherence to a cause that set them completely apart, a 
helpless minority in a hostile world, and placed them 
at the mercy of blind forces in a way that is unpleas- 
antly reminiscent of the events through which we are 
living today. Mrs. Mitchison weaves her story around 
the fortune of a little congregation in Rome, tracing 
the early history of each member, showing how it was 
that he or she joined the new sect, and fashioning her 
fascinating plot on the reactions of each member to the 
threat and the peril that the great fire of Rome brought 
upon him. And as in all of Mrs. Mitchison’s stories, 
as Mr. Logan has pointed out, there is an “endless va- 
riety of characters, places and incidents.” It is perhaps 
this catholicity that best accounts for the feeling one 
gets of having lived in the world of the people about 
whom one is reading, of having experienced with them. 

It is indeed a great service that Mrs. Mitchison has 
done, not merely for English literature and the historical 
novel, but also to the cause of the classics. We teachers 
are fortunate in being able to send our students to a 
writer so eminently able to make them see the truth 
we are trying to give them: that humanity is essentially 
one, and that the ancients especially have a message for 
us, not only through their writings, their language, their 
works of art and science, but through their lives as well. 
It requires a gifted author indeed to recreate for our 
modern youth those days of long ago and far away, and 
this is what is accomplished superbly in Blood of the 
Martyrs. 


Konrap GriEs 


QUEENS COLLEGE, FLUSHING, N. Y. 


POST-CLASSICAL LATIN VERSEt 


With great regret I learned that my article on the 
lyrical possibilities of post-Classical Latin has hurt a 
few of those teachers who still teach Latin versilication 


tSee CW 46 (1952/53) 161-165. 
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in this country. That certainly was not my intent. I 
am convinced that there is no better means of getting a 
deeper appreciation of Classical Latin verse than the 
study and practice of Latin versification. Only thus does 
one learn to appreciate the skill and craftsmanship of 
Latin versification is an invaluable 


the ancient poet. 


pedagogical exercise which cannot be replaced by any 


amount of literary exegesis. My point was that I think 
that Latin verse of the modern kind is aesthetically more 
easily accessible (especially to those who no_ longer 
learn Latin versitication), that it fosters originality, and 
that it gives the modern poet an instrument of greater 
flexibility. I was concerned with aesthetic, not peda- 
gogical, questions and regret if, in advocating originality, 
I seem to have condemned careful teaching and traditional 
perfection. 


JOHANNES A. GAERTNER 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


REVIEWS 


Miracle and Natural Law in Graeco-Roman and 
Early Christian Thought. By Robert M. Grant. 
Amsterdam: North-Holland Publishing Company : 
Amsterdam, 1952. Pp. 293. 


It is a difficult task to take any complex concept and 
trace its development from the pagan down through the 
Christian world; and in the volume under review Mr. 
Grant, Professor of Theology at the University of the 
South, Sewanee, has done air excellent and remarkable 
job. It is clear that he has realized the importance of 
a polarity we find all through ancient thought: the law 
of nature (regularity, limitation) vs. the miraculous (un- 
predictability, omnipotence); and with this as a Leit- 
motiv he has composed a very interesting piece of work. 

In the first part of the book, Grant traces the use of 
the term “natural law” from the Ionian physicists down 
to the Neo-Platonists, the theories of the ancients on the 
formation of the universe and its laws, and (in two chap- 
ters on “Credibility” and “Credulity”) their psychology 
of religious belief. The chapters on Education and Sci- 
ence in antiquity could really have been omitted, for these 
subjects have been treated more fully elsewhere. But 
the impression one is left with, after Part I, is that the 
two dominant principles of pagan thought—at least so 
iar as this subject is concerned—were (i) the eternity 
of matter, and (11) the general regularity of nature’s 
physical laws as revealed in sense-phenomena. The doc- 
trine of the Neo-Platonist Hierocles (s. V. A.D.) on 
creation is rather the exception that proves the rule, and 
he must undoubtedly have come under Christian influence. 
However, it would be misleading to suppose that the pic- 


ture is at all coherent; there were great differences in 
attitude in the ancient world: from the excessive credul- 
ity fostered by miracle-tales, aretalogies and other Unter- 
haltungsliteratur, to the skeptical or cynical attitude of 
some of the philosophic schools. 

Part II is more especially devoted to the Christian ap- 
proach to the natural law and miracles. Here the book 
becomes easier to read: obviously because the material 
is so much clearer and more abundant. Grant steers his 
course prudently through the welter of texts—all the way 
from the “irrationalism” and anti-philosophic attitude of 
Tertullian (“What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?”) 
to the extreme allegorism of Origen, with Hippolytus 
and Methodius somewhere in between. A great deal of 
emphasis is laid, and rightly so, on the far-reaching in- 
fluence Graeco-Roman rhetoric had on eg. Tertullian 
and Origen; and it is not unlikely that Tertullian’s posi- 
tion (credo quia impossible) is ultimately related to the 
twenty-first of the twenty-eight minor topoi of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric (2.23.22), derived “from things which are be- 
lieved even though they are incredible.’ Again, the 
reader will particularly enjoy the stress the author lays 
on the role the rhetoricians and progymnastic writers 
of the Empire played, at least indirectly, in the develop- 
ment of the “higher criticism” and of a skeptical ap- 
proach to reported history. But with regard to the spe- 
cific theme of the book, the orthodox Christian position 
is represented in two propositions: (i) the mystery of 
matter is now qualified by the doctrine of creation ex 
nthilo, and (ii) the belief in the Stoic law of nature is 
tempered by the doctrine of God’s omnipotence. The 
synthesis of the clashing points of view is achieved pri- 
marily through the prestige of St. Augustine, and is rep- 
resented concretely in his doctrine of the rationes semi- 
nales, those “obediential potencies” in the creature by 
which the Creator could move them beyond their natural 
powers; and even this doctrine, Grant suggests, is a com- 
bination of earlier Stoic and Neo-Platonic teaching. 

In the final part of the book (and to my mind the 
least satisfactory) the author considers the various mod- 
ern theories of the miraculous. After rejecting the view 
of the Schoolmen as well as the different “fideist’™ analy- 
ses of Reinhold Niebuhr and Rudolf Bultmann, he set- 
tles for the theory of Professor Richard Kroner, that 
miracles “happen on a level of meaning where the laws 
of nature have no place at all” and that, for the ancients, 
they were hardly more than symbols or pictures of God’s 
freedom and power. No evidence is adduced for this 
point of view; in fact, the entire book would seem to 
constitute strong evidence for the contrary. 

Grant’s monograph is the result of long and intensive 
research in this country as well as in the libraries of 
Holland where the book was printed. Many of the typo- 
graphical errors are of the sort that one encounters in 
English books printed on the Continent, but this one has, 
one feels, more than its share. The language is some- 
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times odd, and cross-references do not always completely 
check (as for example on p. 162, for an explanation of 
the story of Jonah and the whale the reader is referred 
to p. 168, but there the story is again glossed over). 
One of the strong points of the book is the fulness of 
its bibliography: but often the thesis of an author quoted 
is accepted uncritically, or very difficult points are quickly 
recorded and passed over without adequate discussion. 
In fact, one often gets the impression that on many 
points a bibliographical survey is made to substitute for 
more penetrating analysis. There is much in the book 
that is really irrelevant: e.g. the section on magic in 
early Christian literature (pp. 95f.) is undoubtedly inter- 
esting but nunc non erat his locus. 


Professor Grant continues to arouse amazement by his 
vast acquaintance with the sources: the Epicwrea, the 
papyri, the Physiologus, and the Doxographi graeci are 
handled, as well as the more familiar classics, with equal 
ease (although the statement that Horace, in Sat. 1.5.99f., 
refers to “the story of a flame without fuel” [p. 187] 
suggests a mistranslation of the Latin flamma sine tura 
liquescere). There are, however, several serious defects. 
The first is that the book contains too many facts and 
quotations for its scope and thus fails in coherence. The 
second is a certain lack of sympathy with the thought 
and background of the patristic writers: one gets the 
impression that the author constantly tends to evaluate 
them from an arch, twentieth century point of view. In 
this connection, too, I am not sure that Grant is fully 
acquainted with all the implications of the allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture: and without this a satisfac- 
tory reading of Origen—or of all the Greek and a good 
number of the Latin Fathers—is quite impossible. My 
final stricture has to do with the immense confusion with 
which even a sympathetic reader is left on finishing the 
book, a confusion with regard to the author's precise 
aim: is it merely to collect evidence, to evaluate the 
influence of certain currents of pagan thought on Chris- 
tianity, or to develop a modern theory to explain the 
belief in miracles? Any one of these aims would be 
laudable in itself; all three seem to be present here, and 
they are not sufficiently articulated. And hence the final, 
more theological section of the book comes as a com- 
plete deus ex machina. For my own part, I feel that 
the most fruitful approach to such historical problems 
is the one made famous by Lord Acton, who always 
urged that it was “not scientific to make the a priori 
assumption that miracles cannot occur.” But this is not 
to say that Grant's book is not full of good things: 
indeed, it is one that every classicist will find illuminat- 
ing and useful to have, whatever his particular interest. 


Herpert A. Musvriiyo, S.J. 


ST, ANDREW-ON-HUDSON 
POUGH KEEPSIE, N. Y. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


The Age of Diocletian: A Symposium, December 14-16, 
1951. New York: The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
1953. Pp. ii, 78; 18 figures. $1.50. 


Six lectures are included: C. J. Kraemer, “The His- 
torical Pattern’; E. F. Bruck, “Law in a Changing 
World”; W. LL. Westermann, “Price Controls and 
Wages”; E. R. Goodenough, “The Religious Aspira- 
tions”; G. Highet, “Books and the Crisis’; R. Carpenter, 
“Art in Transition.” 

The format of this volume is not attractive—typescript 
photographed on typewriter size paper, with paper covers 
and plastic binder. The lectures are not integrated, being 
printed as delivered. It would have been possible to have 
improved the net result by some good editorial work. 
The third, fourth, and sixth lectures have the greatest 
significance for me. Professor Westermann has ably 
presented the basic issues and their lessons for modern 
economy. Professor Goodenough’s lecture is noteworthy 
for its interpretation of superstition, magic, and formal- 
ism. The final lecture on art is the reason for the series, 
which attempts to put art in its proper context. Pro- 
fessor Carpenter’s contribution is the most original, and 
deserves careful consideration by classicists and by his- 
torians of art. In a sense it is a rehabilitation of the 
sculptors of the third century. If the portrait statues 
really do possess “the illusionistic refinement of treat- 
ment” which Carpenter sees in them, then the transition 
from the classical to the Byzantine has more significance 
than is usually assumed. I am not wholly convinced, but 
will look at the art of this period with more interest in 
the future. 

University of Pennsylvania William C. McDermott 
Dominique SourpeL. Les cultes du Hauran a |'époque 

romaine. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1952. Pp. xvi, 136; 

4 plates; 2 maps. (Institut Frangais d’archéologie de 

Beyrouth, Bibliothéque archéologique et historique, 

Vol. LIII.) 


DANIEL SCHLUMBERGER. La Palmyréne du Nord-Ouest. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1951. Pp. xiv, 194; 48 plates. 
(Institut Francais d’archéologie de Beyrouth, Biblio- 


theque archéologique et historique, Vol. XLIX.) 


M. Sourdel gives a useful collection of data about the 
cults in Roman Hauran, the country south of Damascus 


and eastward of the sea of Galilee. He notes a surprising 
fact (p. 121): Arab and Nabatean gods, even if they 
bear Greek names (Athena for Allat, etc.), are found 
in the southern part of the region, but the deities of 
Syrian origin predominate in Batanea and Trachonitis 
This is a timely reminder to go easy when talking of 
the “syncretism” in late Roman times. 

M. Schlumberger describes sanctuaries and numerous 
votive reliefs discovered in the mountain country north- 
west of Palmyra. M. M. H. Ingholt, J. Stracky, and 
G. Ryckmans in the same volume publish Semitic 
inscriptions of the explored area. The district, though 
deprived of ground water, became densely populated at 
the time of Palmyra’s grandeur, in the first three cen- 
turies of our era. A system of cisterns made life here 
possible. But as M. Schlumberger observes (pp. 130-132) 
cisterns were built, and man settled in these arid moun- 
tains because and as long as the existence of a great 
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urban center made the agricultural exploitation of the 
area prolitable. This conclusion is of great interest for 
the understanding of the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire. 


Columbia University E. J. Bickerman 


Horai Hel- 
120; 8 


Kari 
lenikai. 
plates ; illustr. 


KerENYI. Stunden in Griechenland: 
Zurich: Rhein-Verlag, 1952. Pp. 
Sw. Irs. 14.80. 


This little book records the writer’s retlections on sev- 
eral trips which he made to Greece during 1929, 1935, 
and 1952. It is in no sense a formal guide and con- 
tains comparatively little description of the country as 
such. His itineraries covered the principal centers of 
the mainland, except the north, and a good many of the 
islands, such as Cos, Lesbos, Thera, Naxos, Aegina, 
Leucas, Zante, Syros. Athens naturally occupied much 
of his time. These records represent his personal observa- 
tions and reactions from hour to hour, and, although not 
originally intended for publication, were prepared for 
the press by his friends. In those who have visited 
Greece, even for a limited time, these intimate reflec- 
tions will awaken a strong feeling akin to nostalgia. 

The illustrations, several in color, represent modern 
Greek dress, but are reproductions of paintings by ear- 
lier travelers. This little book could well accompany 
one on a trip to Greece as a means of arousing special 
interest in certain aspects of the Greek environment and 
for establishing moods of feeling. It is equipped with 
a good Index. The printing is clearly done on paper 
of good quality. 


Northwestern University E. L. Highbarger 


Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
Pp. 148. $2.25. 
(University of California Publications in Philosophy, 
Volume 26.) 


BENSON Mates. Stoic Logic. 
University of California Press, 1953. 


Benson Mates has contributed most successfully to the 
filling of a long-felt need in the history of Greek Phi- 
losophy. The Stoic treatment of logic has never received 
adequate consideration. The author’s purpose, as stated 
in the Introduction, is “to present a true description of 
the logic of the Old Stoa.” This goal is attained through 
a careful examination of the fragmentary references which 
have survived from ancient (usually hostile) critics. The 
basic references, found in Sextus Empiricus, Diogenes 
Laertius, and Galen, are translated by the author in the 
first of two Appendices. Appendix B consists of a glos- 
sary of those terms which in the author’s words, “appear 
in a sullicient number of contexts to establish their tech- 
nical usage.” A Select Bibliography, an Index to Pas- 
sages Cited or Translated, and a General Index follow. 
The author skilfully elucidates an obscure and difficult 
subject and counteracts the false impressions created by 
most surveys of Stoic Logic. 

Florida State University W. C. Kirk, Jr. 
GeoRGE JOSEPH SteFERT, Jk. Meter and Case in the Latin 

Elegiac Pentameter. Baltimore: Waverly Press, 1952. 

Pp. 126. No price stated. (Language, V ' 28, No. 4, 

Pt. 2: Language Dissertation, No. 49.) 

The poverty of the Latin language in short syllables 


makes a metrical problem, specially for the hexameter. 
Other studies in this series of “Language Dissertations” 


have dealt with various aspects of the problem. This 
monograph is concerned with the invariable second hemi- 
stich of the elegiac pentameter. It is found that neuter 
plurals (nominative, accusative and vocative) are of 
great utility here. A comparison is made between the 
flexible first hemistich and the fixed second with regard 
to the proportion of declensional forms to be found in 
them respectively. The neuters preponderate in the sec- 
ond part, as do the nominative and vocative singular 
(masculine and faminine), some pronouns, and_neuters 
in -e, all of which also provide useful short terminations. 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid were analyzed 
~ this study. Pp. 70-123 are occupied by statistical 
tables. 

This is a painstaking study, lucidly set out. It is for 
the specialist, however; those who have limited library 
appropriations will have to put it fairly far down on 
their order-list. 


Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. H. Traey 


WitttAmM Harpy ALEXANDER. The Tacitean “Non Liquet” 
on Seneca. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1952. Pp. 269-386. $1.25. (Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Classical Philology, 
Vol. 14, No. 8.) 


This little volume, divided into six chapters and two 
appendices, opens with an inquiry into factors conditioning 
Tacitus’ work: the importance attributed to style; the 
view of history as opus maxrime oratorium; striving for 
point, compression, and poetic coloring; Tacitus’ incon- 
sistencies and personal prejudices. Chapters 2-5 trace 
Seneca’s career in full, and cite and discuss all allusions 
in Tacitus to its events. The concluding chapter argues 
that Tacitus refrains from any formulated judgment on 
Seneca because he “does not fit into the Tacitean bio- 
graphic scheme,” was too complex a person to “be reduced 
to a sharp catalogic character-detinition,” and could not 
be analyzed by a static psychology depicting progressive 
degeneration such as fitted Nero, Tiberius, Petronius, etc. 
Comparison of Tacitus’ biographical method to Lytton 
Strachey’s, and the parallels drawn from “Cardinal Man- 
ning” to illustrate technique, heighten the interest of 
Alexander's study. 


Carleton College Charles S. Rayment 


Tuomas P. Byrne, S.J. Facete Dictum: Latin 
Reader with a Dash of Humor. St. Louis: The 
Classical Bulletin (St. Louis University), 1953. Pp. 
79. $1.00. 


The first forty pages contains twenty stories (less than 
one page each) accompanied by illustrative cartoons and 
copious vocabulary notes (about one-half page per story). 
The next forty pages consists of an alphabetical vocabu- 
lary, based on Leverett’s Lexicon, Bacci’s Vocabolario 
Italiano-Latino, and Mariano’s Nuovo Dizionario Italiano- 
Latino. The stories, not graded in difficulty, are in- 
tended for students who have had a year or more of 
Latin. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the volume is not suit- 
able for serious class work because: (1) the style is 
basically non-classical, frequently transferring English 
word-order and phraseology into Latin; (2) the vocabu- 
lary contains numerous words which the student may 
not see again (e.g., catsup, atomic bomb, polly, broiled 
steak) ; (3) the content is extremely light. The book 


— 
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may be useful in illustrating the possibility of express- 
ing modern terms in Latin. 


Robert G. Hoerber 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The New York Classical Club has established a 
scholarship to the Summer School of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens or to the Summer 
Session of the School of Classical Studies at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Kome, in the amount of $200.00, to be 
paid out of the income of the Endowment Fund every 
other year or as often as there are sufficient funds for 
making such an award. The Trustees of the American 
School of Classical Studies. at Athens have granted the 
recipient of the scholarship an additional scholarship of 

250.00, while the Trustees of the American Academy in 
Rome will remit the tuition ($100.00) for the recipient. 

The Scholarship is offered on a competitive basis to 
all members of the New York Classical Club. To qualify 
for the award a candidate must: a) have been a member 


in good standing for no fewer than two (2) full and 
consecutive years prior to the year in which the applica- 
tion is submitted: b) meet such requirements as the 
Schools of Classical Studies at Athens or in Rome may 
set up. 

The Executive Committee will give preference to the 
following. categories of applicants and in the following 
order of preference: (1) applicants who at the time of 
application are actively engaged in teaching Latin and/or 
Greek; (2) applicants who at the time of application are 
graduate or undergraduate students with a major in 
Latin and/or Greek, and who intend to devote their 
future teaching primarily to courses in Latin and/or 
Greek. Applications should contain an account of the 
candidate’s educational and professional background, a 
brief statement of his professional interests, and an ex- 
pression of his reasons for desiring the scholarship. 
Graduate and undergraduate students are urged to attach 
one or two letters of recommendation from their pro- 
fessors in their major field. 

Applications for the 1954 award should be sent to the 
President of the New York Classical Club, Miss Marie 
G. Beirne, Hunter College High School, 695 Park 
Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


SAuLS. WEINBERG, PH.D. 
University of Missouri 


Director 


June 25 - August 5 


Cost $490 includes tuition, board, 
room, and all expenses on trips to 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth 
and the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, 
Olympia, ete. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton, Massachusetts 


A CRUISE OF 
GREECE, THE GREEK ISLANDS, 
ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


by specially chartered steamer 
Dates — Athens Aug. 17 to Athens Sept. 2 


Price $560 


Itinerary will include not only a cruise around 
Greece, stopping at Itea (for Delphi), Kata- 
kolon (for Olympia) , and Nauplia (for Tiryns, 
Mycenae and Epidauros), but also the follow- 
ing islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, Paros, 
Naxos, Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, 
Mytilene and Aegina. In addition the follow- 
ing sites in Asia Minor will be visited: 
Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Didyma, Pergamon, 
Troy, and Istanbul for two days. 

Leaders: Dr. Louis E. Lord, President of the 
Bureau of University Travel, and Professor 
James S. Constantine, of the University of 
Virginia. 
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The next Scholarship Examination of the New York 
Classical Club will be held on Friday, January 15, 1954, 
from 2 to 4 p. m., in Room 170, Waverly Building, Wash- 
ington Square College, New York University. 

There will be four sections: Latin Second Year, Latin 
Third Year, Latin Fourth Year, and Greek Third Year. 
All the examinations this year will be of a new type, 
based on the recommendation of the Classical Investiga- 
tion that ability to read the language should be the chief 
aim of instruction in both Greek and Latin. Accordingly, 
the examinations will consist simply of a passage (in the 
case of Latin Second Year, two passages) not too dif- 
ficult to be read at sight and, after reading, translated 
into natural, idiomatic English. There will be no ques- 
tions on grammar, scansion, or background, and no pas- 
sages for translation into Latin or Greek. 


Two cash prizes are offered for the best papers in each 
section: fifteen and ten dollars in Latin Second Year, 
fifty and twenty-five dollars in each of the other three 
sections. Only papers of great excellence will be con- 
sidered for these prizes, the Committee reserving the 
right to make only one or no cash award. Recognition 
is given to other high-ranking answers in the form of a 


decorative pin in Latin Second Year, in the form of 
book prizes in the other sections. 


Each candidate must be an undergraduate student of a 
public high school in New York City who is, at the date 
of the examination, completing a course corresponding to 
the section he plans to take. Only students of the high- 
est attainments should present themselves as candidates ; 
there is, however, no limitation on the number of candi- 
dates a department may send to represent its schooi. 
No student may compete more than once in the same 
section. Each candidate must bring with him to the 
place of examination an authorization of his candidacy 
signed by the head of the appropriate department in his 
school. 

The Chairman of the NYCC Committee on Scholar- 
ship Awards is Professor Procope S. Costas, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 


PERSONALIA 


Professor H. D. F. Kitto of Bristol University will 
be Visiting Professor of Classics at Cornell University 
during the coming Spring Term, February 5 to June 8, 
1954. 


RENAISSANCE OF LATIN 
*“Responde Mihi” 


A MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO LATIN TEACHERS 
Limited edition for FREE distribution 


tive, 35 lessons: 
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FREE until the edition is exhausted 


A complete package for the first year, from subject through subjunc- 


*VISUAL PATTERN READINGS for inductive reasoning 
**PATTERN PRACTICES for aural-oral drill 
*** WRITTEN TESTS to clinch the learning 


A completely integrated series of lessons constructed according to the 


facts of DESCRIPTIVE LINGUISTICS 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 
BRONXVILLE, NEW YORK 


by: Ricuarp H. WALKER 
Rev. HerKert, O.S.F.S. 


